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then, like the British Empire, may boast that the sun never sets upon its 
dominions, at least in June. To those who still imagine this far northern 
land to be a barren and profitless wilderness the book will be a revelation. 
The resources of Alaska are shown to be not only varied but exceedingly 
valuable. The grand aggregate of Alaskan products to January 1, 1914, 
reaches the amazing sum of $505,987,429. Congress may well justify the 
expenditure of $40,000,000 for railway systems in the territory. 

The chapter on education may profitably be read with the statements 
of Archdeacon Stuck in his Ten Thousand Miles in a Dog Sled. General 
Greely is apparently quite satisfied with the existing facilities and the 
methods of the bureau of education at "Washington. Mr. Stuck is very 
frank in his criticism of the system of long distance management of native 
education, and the results seem to bear out his criticism. 

Speaking of Mr. Stuck, one misses in the rather too-brief paragraph on 
mountain climbing in the Handbook any reference to his notable ascent 
of Mount McKinley, or of the long and successful siege of this highest 
peak in North America by Belmore Browne, narratives of both of which 
have been published in book form. These, however, are trifling omissions 
in what must be recognized as a very complete and satisfactory account 
of Alaska. 

L. J. B. 

Guatemala and the States of Central America. By Charles W. Domville- 
Fife. (London : Francis Griffiths ; New York : James Pott and 
Company, 1913. 310 p. $3.00) 

This book was evidently intended to make English readers better ac- 
quainted with Central America. In the beginning of part i the author 
deals with the origin of the aborigines of Central America. The conquest 
of Guatemala by Pedro de Alvarado is next described. A chapter of less 
than twenty pages is devoted to the history of Guatemala since the Span- 
ish conquest. In this section of the book, there are some quotations from 
the sacred book of the Quiches, from the letters of Alvarado to Cortes, 
and from the writings of Las Casas. 

A chapter of seven pages is devoted to a discussion of the existing sys- 
tem of government. The rest of this part of the book is occupied by an 
impressionistic description of present conditions in Guatemala. Among 
the subjects considered are: the ruins of Central America, Guatemala 
City, coffee culture, commerce and finance, railways, the mining industry, 
the native population, and education. Mr. Domville-Fife also gives his 
impressions of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of Guatemala as well as of 
some less known sections of that country. In a similar fashion parts 
ii, iii, and iv deal with Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Honduras. 
Chapter 2 of part ii is mainly concerned with "William "Walker, the fili- 
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buster. In the pages of this volume prospective visitors to Central Amer- 
ica may read about its scorpions, ants, and wood-ticks. Scattered through 
the book are numerous photographs which do not always illustrate the 
adjoining text. A map of Central America appropriately serves as a 
frontispiece. 

This volume does not contain much material of interest for the serious 
student of history: the treatment throughout is popular; obviously the 
book is intended for the general reader, and especially for Englishmen. 
Here and there it is suggested that a field for industrial expansion is 
slipping away from England in Central America because of the enter- 
prise and the diplomacy of the Yankees. The book would have been 
more useful to prospective settlers or investors, if less space had been oc- 
cupied by general impressions and if more attention had been paid to 
the political and economic conditions of Central America. 

"W. S. Robertson 

A Source Book in American History, to 1787. Collected and Edited by 
"Willis Mason "West, sometime professor of history and head of 
the department at the University of Minnesota. (Boston, New 
York, and Chicago : Allyn and Bacon, 1913. 586 p. $1.50) 

This is a convenient manual of source material bearing on two cen- 
turies of our early history prior to 1787. The attention has been focused 
steadily on the origin and development of political institutions and the 
evolution of independent states. Social and economic factors are rigidly 
subordinated. The colonies as phenomena in the history of the expansion 
of Europe find no place. 

Charters, constitutions, laws, instructions, resolutions, and official rec- 
ords in general constitute a large portion of the material used. In addi- 
tion, extracts from the diaries, letters, and writings of men prominent in 
political life are given due recognition. There are included quite a few 
sources new to books of this kind, thus giving a freshness to the collec- 
tion and making accessible valuable material usually not available in 
handy form. 

The lion's share of the space, roughly one-half, is allotted to the origin 
and development of institutions prior to 1660. A trifle over one-third is 
given to the era of Revolution and constitution making. A century of 
growth, 1660-1760, is grudgingly permitted the remaining one-sixth. In 
the apportionment of time and space the editor has followed the beaten 
track of Fiske and Bancroft who dealt heavily with the dramatic periods 
of colonization and Revolution, and found little space for the middle 
period. In consequence the perspective is somewhat warped. It is a 
matter for serious criticism to devote sixteen pages to the motives of col- 
onization and none to the constitutional conflicts of the eighteenth cen- 



